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result when it occurs "will be an immediate good or bad — a matter of 
direct liking or the reverse. But, none the less, it will have been con- 
stituted, in part, 6 by the prior valuation — the prior reflective es- 
timate of a non-instrumental good. 

I should be glad to think that this explanation, if I have succeeded 
in making anything plain, would evoke an opinion that if this is 
what is meant, nobody will disagree. But I am not sanguine that 
such will be the case. For my view goes contrary to the classic view 
not only as to the logic of all judgments, but of moral and political 
conceptions. For the prevailing view is that goods, ends, "values" 
are all given, given in the sense of being completely there for knowl- 
edge, provided only we could get at them. Disputes in ethical and 
social theory have concerned themselves for the most part only with 
the question of where and how the goods are given: whether in ex- 
perience, feeling, sensation, or in thought, intuition, reason ; whether 
in the subject or in the object ; whether in nature or in some trans- 
cendental realm. The important fact (provided it be a fact) that 
serious inquiries into conduct, individual and collective, must be 
concerned with an hypothetical and experimental effort to bring new 
goods into existence, an attempt made necessary by the slipping 
away of all given determinate goods, fails to secure recognition. I 
console with a belief that while my own inexpertness in statement 
is largely responsible for my failure to make myself understood, 
some of the difficulty lies with the immensely difficult transformation 
in methods of thinking about all social matters which the theory 
implies. 

John Dewey. 

Columbia University. 



BEHAVIOR 



IF usage is properly based upon etymology, the word behavior may 
be applied to any observed change in a given object, under cer- 
tain more or less clearly observable conditions. Thus the physicist 
may well speak of the behavior of the X-rays in the presence of a 
magnetic field; and the chemist is warranted in telling us that "the 
behavior of the nitrous salts of the amines is worthy of attention." 
We are thus referring to characteristics of what we speak of as the 
objective world. 

The word is so commonly applied to living animal objects, how- 
ever, that this application is usually taken for granted in ordinary 

« I have never said that judgment is the sole determinant of a new object, 
but only that it serves to reconstruct or reorganize, which implies another and 
independent variable. 
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parlance. But it is to be noted that in employing it with this nar- 
rowed reference we still speak of characteristics observable in the 
objective world with which the physicist and chemist also deal. "We 
are treating of certain aspects of biology which is an objective science. 
In this sense I shall employ the word in what follows. 

Now in studying animal life we observe various types of behavior. 
At one extreme we note what we call reflex or instinctive behavior, 
according as we find it more or less simple ; this appears as the rela- 
tively immediate reaction to a given stimulus. At the opposite ex- 
treme we discover highly complex behavior that is hesitant and not 
immediate. 

The biologist studies both of these types of behavior in all forms 
of animal life ; in the higher animals and in man, and in both cases 
quite objectively. He studies them in all their forms and relations. 
He analyzes them, and in connection with certain of their forms 
observes, among other things, their relation to nerve activity, and 
thus establishes a special science of neurology. He observes in con- 
nection with certain other forms their relation to chemical reactions 
in the living tissues concerned, and thus establishes a special science 
of biochemistry. 

But the biological student is himself a man, and as he observes 
his own activities, still as part of the objective world, he discovers in 
them these same two types of behavior. When in regard to his own 
body he studies that highly complex form of behavior that is hesitant 
and not immediate, he finds all that he discovers in connection with 
his studies of this type of ehavior in other animals ; but in very many 
cases he discovers also something more. He finds not only behavior 
of this special type, but "conscious behavior." 

In this observation of his own behavior the student then has not 
only the characteristics that yield the special sciences of neurology 
and biochemistry, for instance, but a quite different characteristic 
that yields the special science of the conscious ; and this is what has 
always been designated as psychology. 

Arguing from analogy, or by other means, he may hold that this 
special type of behavior in other men, and in animals, must also have 
this conscious characteristic. This is, however, a matter of inference, 
and not of objective observation; and it is an inference which in- 
volves the metaphysical assumption that certain forms of behavior 
always have corresponding with them certain changes in conscious- 
ness such as he notes in his own experience. 

Acting in accord with this inference based upon this assumption 
we are enabled to discover certain forms of behavior, or tendencies to 
behavior, in our fellow men which otherwise would be unknown to 
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us, by making note of the changes of consciousness they report to us 
by word of mouth. The great practical value of this is a matter of 
everyday experience, and is emphasized in the common life of the 
physician who constantly treats of the conscious states of his patients 
as symptomatic of special forms of organic behavior. 

The "comparative psychologist," and the "behaviorist" also, 
makes constant use of this same assumption and inference, although 
they usually do not note the fact, and commonly speak of their work 
as though it was as purely objective as that of the chemist or physi- 
cist. They are really engaged in the special investigations of a cer- 
tain type of biological problems; which special investigation is 
greatly facilitated by the acceptance of the metaphysical hypothesis 
of neururgic and noetic correspondence above referred to. 

Now it is evidently possible for some man to hold that the con- 
sideration of neurology, brought to his notice in the course of his 
study of behavior, is unimportant and unfruitful, and hence un- 
worthy of attention. And he may hold a similar view in regard to 
biochemistry. This is a matter of personal opinion. One who holds 
it, however, and who rejoices to proclaim it, is scarcely likely to be 
looked upon with respect by other thoughtful men in the scientific 
world. 

In the same manner it is evidently possible for some man to hold 
that the consideration of psychology, brought to his notice in the 
course of his study of behavior, is unimportant and unfruitful, and 
hence quite unworthy of attention. But it seems to me that if he 
does so, and rejoices to proclaim such an opinion, he can scarcely 
expect to find that in the long run his views will be held to be signifi- 
cant. Yet, if I understand the situation, it is just such a view that 
is held, and openly proclaimed, by Professor John Watson, and by 
those who follow his lead. 

This is no occasion to attempt to show that the study of the con- 
scious characteristic of self-observed behavior is important and 
fruitful and, therefore, fully worthy of attention ; as I think it would 
be quite easy to do. I would here merely emphasize the fact that 
Dr. "Watson, in taking the position he holds, while developing the 
exceedingly valuable objective biological science which is now com- 
monly called "behaviorism," is deliberately abandoning the study 
of psychology altogether ; and in asking us to discard the concept of 
consciousness, and to substitute for it the concept of behavior as the 
substance of psychology, is dealing with an obfuscation that can not 
but be deplored. 

Let us now turn to another closely allied point. As above noted, 
in the course of our observation of our own behavior as part of the 
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phenomena of the objective world, our attention is called to a certain 
form of this behavior that has a "conscious" characteristic. This 
"conscious behavior" Professor B. H. Bode believes he has shown to 
be "a future adaptation that has been set to work so as to bring 
about its own realization." I am not myself convinced that such a 
conclusion can be reached in relation to other animals and men as the 
result of purely objective observation of the type employed by the 
behaviorist and other biological students ; although Dr. Bode 's treat- 
ment seems to imply that it can. 1 Adaptation itself, at all events, is 
such an objectively observed fact; and Dr. Bode proceeds to state 
that consciousness is just this particular kind of adaptation. 3 This 
is as though, having found that a definite form of crystal refracts 
light in a certain way, one should say that this particular kind of 
refraction is the definite form of the crystal. One in making such a 
statement would be taking a definite characteristic found in connec- 
tion with a definite objective situation, and identifying the objective 
situation with the characteristic. So far as I can see this is exactly 
what Dr. Bode does when he argues that ' ' Consciousness ... is just 
a future adaptation that has been set to work so as to bring about its 
own realization." 3 The logical absurdity of such a procedure is so 
self-evident that it would call for no comment were it not that it 
seems impossible to believe that Dr. Bode can intend to defend such 
a position. Yet his words certainly imply that he does ; and if he 
does not, he surely should feel called upon to make his view clearer ; 
because as it stands it is one that is representative of a good deal that 
is written nowadays by certain teachers of psychology in this coun- 
try who, on the face of their words, apparently glory in their log- 
ical shame; and because it is dignified by being expressed by Dr. 
Bode in a chapter of the lately published Creative Intelligence, a 
book made up of essays which are supposed to present a "unity in 
attitude," the other chapters being contributed by John Dewey, 
Addison "W. Moore, Harold C. Brown, George H. Mead, Henry W. 
Stuart, James H. Tufts, and Horace M. Kallen. 

Henry Eutgers Marshall. 
New York City. 

i Cf. Creative Intelligence, pp. 233 ff . 
2 Cf. also op. tit., pp. 242 and 256. 
a Op. tit., p. 244. 



